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Higher Education in New Mexico 


Within the State of New Mexiqf there are nine institutions of higher 
education that are recognized by the U.S. Office of Education in its 
annual Directory. Two of these nine are privately controlled colleges 
of liberal arts operated by orders of the Roman Catholic Church. Seven 
are state-controlled. The institutions of higher education in New Mex- 
ico, with their locations and their enrollments as of the fall term 1956, 


are as follows: 
Privately controHed 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque 369 
St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe 441 
Total enrollment in privately controlled institutions ~~ 810 — 
Publicly controlled 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 5,854 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
State College (near Las Cruces) ‘ 2,181 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 764 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City 670 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 1,212 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro 260 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell (college students) 
(the Military Institute also enrolled 406 high school a 
students, in addition to the 155 college students) 155 
Total enrollment in publicly controlled institutions 11,096; 
Total enrollment, publicly and privately controlled 
institutions combined 11,906 


In the fall of 1956 the students attending publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education were 93 per cent of the total college attend- 
ance in the state. The institutional pattern of higher education in New 
Mexico in this respect contrasts sharply with that in most of the other 


< 
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states in this country. For the United States as a whole, there has long 
been an almost even balance in the number of students attending pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutigns of higher education. In the 
fall term of 1956, 53 per cent of the students attending college in the 
United States were in publicly controlled institutions, and 47 per cent 
in privately controlled. Because of the great preponderance of attend- 
ance in publicly controlled institutions in New Mexico the resources 
for the support of higher education must be supplied chiefly from 
public funds. 

The two privately controlled colleges in New Mexico are of rela- 
tively recent origin, having been established as degree-granting institu- 
tions only since World War II. The state institutions, for that matter, 
cannot boast of early origins, like many of the colleges and universities 
in the East, the South, and the Middle West. Six of the seven state 
institutions were established in territorial days, the oldest having been 
opened only in the final decade of the nineteenth century. These six 
were recognized in the constitution when New Mexico was admitted 
to statehood in 1912. The constitution further made provision for 
the seventh institution, to be established somewhere in a group,.of 
counties on the east side of the State; Eastern New Mexico University 
was established (first as a junior college) iN 1934 as a result of this 
provision. 

It is important to note, in appraising higher education in New 
Mexico, that colleges and universities got a very late start in this part 
of the country. Though the introduction of the Western European 
type of civilization into what is now New Mexico dates from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, it was almost three hundred years 
before the people got around to the establishment of an institution of 
higher education here. In the eastern part of the country, by contrast, 
the first settlers took early action to get a college started, and nine 
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presently existingacalleges randraniversitieschad been founded there 
before the Revolution. New Mexico thus has no long tradition of 
higher education, such as is found on the eastern seaboard. 

The two privately controlled colleges in New Mexico maintain pro- 
grams leading to the Bachelor's degree, and offer no graduate work and 
have no separately organized professional schools. One of the state 
institutions, New Mexico Military Institute, offers only the first two 
years of a college curriculum but includes also the upper three years of 
high school in its program. Three of the state institutions—New Mex- 
ico Highlands University, New Mexico Western College, and Eastern 
New Mexico University—offer the Master’s degree as well as the 
Bachelor’s. The other three institutions—the University of New Mex- 
ico, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and New 
Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology—offer the Doctor’s degree, 
as well as the Master’s and Bachelor’s. 

A wide range of opportunity for subject-matter specialization is of- 
fered in New Mexico. At the Bachelor’s degree level students have 
opportunity to major in some fifty different subjects, including prac- 
tically all the fields of specialization currently available in most of the 
colleges and universities of the United States. Opportunity for speciali- 
zation for the Master’s degree is offered in thirty-seven different subject- 
matter fields in the institutions of New Mexico. Programs at the level 
of the Doctor’s degree have been much more limited than those.at the 
Master’s and Bachelor’s level. In the recent past Ph.D. degrees have 
been granted in eight different subjects, and authorization has recently 
been given for programs in at least three more fields. ~ 

Curriculums are maintained in the New Mexico institutions in a 
substantial number of professional fields, including agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, ten specialized branches of engineering (agricul- 
tural, architectural, chemical, civil, electrical, geological, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, and petroleum), home economics, journalism, 
law, music, pharmacy, social work, and teaching. ‘There are conspicuous 
gaps in the provisions for professional preparation, for the state has no 
school of medicine, of dentistry, or of veterinary medicine. Opportu- 
nity for New Mexico residents to obtain preparation in these three fields 
is provided through an interstate arrangement, known as the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. This plan allows resi- 
dents of New Mexico, up to a specified number, to be admitted to the 
professional schools in other Western states on the same terms as 
residents of the states in which the institutions are maintained. The 
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State of New Mexico pays the difference between the cost of the edu- 
cational program and the fees paid by residents of the state where the 
institution attended is located. 

The seven state institutions in New Mexico are rather well distrib- 
uted geographically. Almost every part of the state having any sub- 
stantial concentration of population has a state institution of higher 
education. Exceptions are the northwest, northeast, and southeast 
corners of the state. No state institution is closer than 75 miles to 
any other state college or university. Fifty miles is often taken as the 
effective radius of an institution’s services. When the nature of institu- 
tional programs is taken into account, the 50-mile-radius test shows 
almost no overlapping of geographical territory among the State 1 in- 
stitutions of New Mexico. 

In proportion to its total population, New Mexico seems at first 
glance to be rather well supplied with state institutions of higher 
education. On the basis of the 1955 Census estimates, New Mexico 
has one state institution for each 101,286 persons in its population. 
For the United States as a whole, the average is 437,305 persons per 
state-controlled institution of higher education. New Mexico has one 
institution granting the Master’s degree for each 113,531 persons in 
its population; the corresponding figure for the entire United States is 
876,148. On the basis of square miles of territory, however, New 
Mexico does not seem over-supplied with colleges, for it is the fourth 
largest state in the Union in land area. Furthermore, the population in 
New Mexico is increasing at a much more rapid rate than that for the 
country as a whole. The “Little Hoover Commission,” reporting in 
1953, concluded that New Mexico needs all its established institutions 


‘ of higher education. This conclusion seems now to be accepted by all 


who have studied the situation thoroughly. 

Studies of the geographical origins of students attending college in 
New Mexico bring out the fact that the presence of an institution 
within a given county does much to stimulate attendance at college by 
the young people of that county. In the counties that have a state 
institution of higher education the percentage of the young people 
attending college in New Mexico is about three times the percentage 
found in the counties that have no institution. This situation is similar 
to that in other states. The range among the counties in rate of at- 
tendance of young people at college in New Mexico is large. ‘The three 
counties at the top of the scale have ten times the average rate of 
college attendance that the three counties have which are at the bottom 
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of the scale. The data of the study of the geographic origins of students 
suggest that some additional centers where higher education could be 
available are needed, if the state’s program is to serve’ all its young 
people equitably. The development of a few community colleges, in 
population centers in the state where no facilities for higher education 
are now available locally, would seem to be the best means of providing 
the needed services. 

New Mexico has a fairly high rate of attendance of students from 
other states at its institutions of higher education. This high rate of - 
in-migration, however, is almost equally balanced by the number of 
New Mexico residents who go to other states for higher education, 
according to statistics published by the U.S. Office of Education. For 
the country as a whole about 80 per cent of the students attend college 
in their home states, and 20 per cent go to other states. Of the students 
attending college in New Mexico in 1949-50, 30.7 per cent came from 
other states. Of the New Mexico residents attending college anywhere 
in the U.S.A. that year, 27.5 per cent were in institutions outside their 
home state. 

All the state institutions of higher education in New Mexico are 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This stamps them as being institutions of good quality. Sev- 
eral of the institutions have had complete surveys by the North Central 
Association in recent years, owing to changes in theix programs, or for 
other reasons, and in each case in which such a survey has been made 
aan the Association has found the New Mexico institution worthy of con- 

tinued accreditation. Most of the separately organized professional 
curricula, in fields such as engineering, law, pharmacy, and teacher 
education, in which separate accrediting is available, are accredited by 
the respective professional accrediting agency. Almost every one of the 
state institutions of New Mexico has one or more departments of study 
that are recognized, outside the borders of the state, as outstanding. 

A state like New. Mexico, that maintains a number of different in- 
stitutions of higher education, and with serious limitations on the abil- 
ity to support them, faces a difficult question about the quality of the 
program that should be maintained in each of its institutions. One 
school of thought would advise that the best use of available resources 
would be to build up one or possibly two institutions to high quality, 
and expect others to be only second- or third-rate. A different idea is to 
try to maintain all the institutions at as high a level of quality as can be 
supported, and to assume that each will provide approximately the 
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same quality of service iit prograniis that ‘ate similar“ Under this second 
plan individual variations will appear among the institutions in the 
different fields of study because of factors such as good management of 
available resources, local interests, and the like. This second policy has 
been followed for a number of years in New Mexico. It is assumed that 
a given program, such as the freshman year of liberal arts, will be sup- 
ported at about the same level of quality in all the institutions offering 
that program, at least up to a level of quality that permits the institution — 
to maintain its accredited status. This policy seems particularly neces- 
sary in a state like New Mexico because of the localization of attend- 
ance. It would seem unfair to the young people in one part of the state 
to offer them a program of college-level study that is inferior to a pro- 
gram offered elsewhere, inasmuch as students tend to enter a college 
that is near their homes. Colleges and universities in the state system 
may offer different levels of programs and different subjects of speciali- 
zation, but the program in whatever fields are offered should be of ap- 
proximately the same level of quality in each institution offering it. 

An important light is thrown on the provision of higher education in 
New Mexico by comparisons between this state, the United States as 
a whole, and a group of Southwestern states. 

The table shows that New Mexico in 1955 had 0.474 per cent of the © 
total population of the U.S.A. On most of the significant economic 
factors New Mexico has a smaller percentage of the national total than 
it has of population. On three economic factors, however, New Mexico 
stands relatively high. These factors are value of mineral products, 
value of farm products sold, and motor vehicles registered. Particularly 
significant is the relatively low standing of New Mexico on value added 
by manufacture, and on individual income and employment taxes — 
collected by the Federal Government. 

On the factors related to higher education, New Mexico has almost 
exactly the number of institutions that would be expected from its 
population. New Mexico produces considerably fewer Bachelor’s de- 
grees than its population would indicate, but it produces far more than 
its share of the Master’s degrees in the United States. The production 
of Doctor’s degrees in New Mexico would need to be increased almost 
four-fold to bring it up to the level indicated by the state’s population. 

Expenditures for current educational and general purposes in higher 
education are somewhat less in New Mexico than the population data 
would suggest. The total expenditures would have to be incfeased more 
than $1,000,000 to reach the same percentage level of the national 
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Population, Economic and Educational Relationships among 
New Mexico, the Entire United States, and Six Southwestern States* 


% NEw 
Mex! 
Srx ‘ 1S OF: 
ENTIRE SourH WESTERN 6S.W. 
ITEM UNITED STATES STATES New Mexico U.S.A. STATES 


Civilian population, July 1, 1955 162,284,000 14,495,000 769,000 .474 5.305 

Value added by manufacture, 1953 $121,659,136 $ 5,111,347 $ 129,248 .106 2.529 

Value of mineral production, 1953 $ 14,382,000 $ 5,423,701 $ 330,797 2.300 6.099 

Value of all farm products sold, . 

1950 $ 22,052,256 $ 3,139,467 $ 154,740 .702 4.929 
Total of manf., mineral, & farm $158,093,392 $13,674,515 $ 614,785 .389 4.496 

Personal income to residents, 1954 $284,482,000 $22,772,000 $1,079,000 .379 4.738 


Indiv. income & employment taxes 
collected by Fed. Govt., 1955 $ 37,869,770 $ 2,652,000 $ 91,000 .240 3.431 


Retail sales, 1954 $169,672,171 $15,314,000 $ 733,000 .432 4.786 
Life insurance in force, 1954 $333,719,000 $24,927,000 $ 910,000 .273 3.651 
Motor vehicles registered, 1955 62,020,000 6,627,000 334,000 .539 5.040 


No. institutions higher education, 
1956-57 1,886 171 9 .477 5.263 


Enrollment, autumn quarter, 1956 = 2,918,212 317,300 13,123 .450 4.136 
egrees granted, 1955-56: 


ors & first professional 311,298 32,415 1,180 .379 3.640 
Master’s & second professional 59,440 7,967 381 641 4.782 
Ph.D. & other Doctor’s degrees 8,903 588 11.123 1.871 


enditures for higher education, 


curr ducational and general 
purposes, 1953-54 $ 2,271,296 $ 180,516 $ 9,581 .422 5.308 
Income for higher education for 
current educational and general 
purposes, 1953-54: ; 
From state and local govts. $ 828,240 $ 115,625 $ 5,723 .691 4.950 


From endowment eamings and ; 
private benefactions $ 318,374 $ 20,899 $ 782 .246 3.742 


* Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah (All dollar figures in 
thousands) | 
Sources: U.S. Census'Reports; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956; 
U.S. Office of Education Publications. 
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total as the population of the state reaches. In view of the economic 

- data, however, it would seem that the state is making a somewhat 
greater effort to support higher education than the country as a whole 
is making. The data for income for higher education from state and 
local governmental sources is considerably beyond what would be ex- 
pected from the economic data or the population ratio, but in inter- 
preting this figure it must be remembered that 93 per cent of the 
students in New Mexico are in state controlled institutions, in contrast 
with 53 per cent for the entire country. Thus in New Mexico a much 
greater load is placed on the tax structure for the support of higher edu- 
cation, and a correspondingly lighter load on the sources of income on 
which privately controlled. colleges depend, than is customarily found 
throughout the country. 

Comparisons between data for New Mexico and the group of South- 
western states lead to the same general conclusions as those for the 
entire United States. 

Of importance in the general pattern of the resource structure in 
New Mexico, compared with the needs for education, is the ratio of 
children to adults. This state has an extraordinarily large number’ of 
children of school age per thousand ‘adults in the wage-earning age 
brackets. The 1950 Census showed that New Mexico has 9&5 children 
age 5-17 for each 1000 adults age 25-64. (The national average is 403.) 
Only two states have a larger ratio of children’to adults. New York 
State has 305, which means that it has to care for and to educate only 
about half as many children per thousand adults as New Mexico. It is 
vital to New Mexico’s future that its children be given full opportunity 
for educational development, even though this may strain the state’s 
resources severely. The fact that New Mexico rates rather low on the 
economic data means that the state must make an effort considerably 
greater than the average for the country if its relatively large number of 
young people are to have education of satisfactory quality. 

The New Mexico constitution provides a separate board of regents 
for the control of each of the state institutions of higher education. 
The regents are appointed by the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for six-year terms. Through the constitution, each 
board of regents has full power and authority to operate the institu- 
tion over which it has control. The provision for control through 
relatively independent boards of regents was strengthened by a con- 
stitutional amendment voted by the people of New Mexico in 1950. 
The amendment provides that members of boards of regents are not 
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subject to removal except for cause and then only through action ini- 

tiated in the Supreme Court of the state. The amendment has effec-, 
tively removed the operations of the state educational institutions 

from the field of petty politics, such as sometimes characterized their 

operations in the earlier period. 

The Legislature of New Mexico in 1951, feeling the need for some 

~kind of a coordinating agency in higher education, established the 
Board of Educational Finance. This board reviews the institutional 
budgets and advises the Legislature concerning the amounts that 
should be appropriated to each institution. The plan is being watched 
critically by authorities in several other states, and three or four states 
have already adopted, or are in the process of adopting, a plan of | 
institutional coordination along similar lines to that in New Mexico. 

Like most other states, New Mexico faces the prospect of a great 
increase in enrollment in its institutions of higher education during the 
next fifteen or twenty years. A projection of total enrollments, made in 
1954, indicates that from two and a half to four times as many students 
may be attending in 1970 as in 1954. Enrollments since the projection 
was made have followed closely its maximum estimates. 

In the past New Mexico has sent a substantially smaller per cent of 
its young people to college than the average for the entire country. In 
the fall of 1956 the students attending college in New Mexico were 26 
per cent of the estimated population age 18-21. For the country as a 
whole the corresponding figure was 36 per cent. The percentage is in- 
creasing rapidly, both in New Mexico and in most other states, and it 
seems likely that the rate of college attendance in New Mexico will 
keep on increasing until it reaches or approaches the rate in the rest of 
the country. 

The institutions of higher education in New Mexico face a serious 
problem in making necessary expansions in their physical plants to 
accommodate the present and prospective enrollment increases. The 
total book value of the physical plants of the state institutions in New 
Mexico, as of March, 1957, was $42,737,864. Less than 10 per cent of 
this total has been provided by direct legislative appropriations for 
capital outlay purposes. Funds in relatively small amounts have been 
provided by general obligation bonds issued by the state. The great 
bulk of the funds used for plant purposes have been provided by bond- 
ing land-fund and permanent-fund income, by revenue bonds to be 
paid off by the earnings of facilities such as dormitories and dining 
halls, and by surpluses in current operating budgets derived from rigid 
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economies in the operation of institutional programs. Clearly, if en- 
rollment is to treble or quadruple in the next twelve or fifteen years, 
the requirements for capital funds will be of great magnitude. It seems 
entirely probable that the institutions will have to resort to many de- 
vices to utilize their plants more intensively than they have in the past, 
if the prospective enrollment increases aré to be adequately housed. 


At the same time the resources of the state will be put under greater ~ 


strain than ever before to provide the urgently needed plant facilities. 
Even more difficult than the problem of providing physical plant 


space is that of providing the teaching staff. Persons qualified for fac- ~ 


ulty positions are not being produced from the graduate schools of the 
country in anything like the numbers presently needed. There is little 
or no prospect that the rate of production of new faculty members will 
be stepped up sufficiently to meet the needs of the enrollment increases 
that are in prospect, especially in the 1960’s. Faculty salaries have al- 
ways been low, and in the past two decades have not increased at all 
proportionately to the increases in salaries in other callings. The Num- 
ber One need, generally recognized throughout American higher edu- 
cation today, is for a great increase in faculty salaries. Even if large 
increases could be made immediately, it would probably be several 
years before there would be an appreciable effect in bringing the supply 
of qualified faculty personnel into line with the demand. The only 
solution seems to be a much better utilization of faculty time and 
energy than has been characteristic of higher education in the United 
States in the past. 

The state institutions of higher education in New Mexico have all 
made considerable progress toward improving the utilization of their 
faculty members in recent years. In 1951-52, 25 per cent of the classes 
taught in the state institutions had fewer than five students enrolled, 
but in 1955-56 the per cent had dropped to 19. Even this seems an un- 
justifiable proportion of classes with a very small enrollment. ‘The 
average size of class rose from 14.1 in 1951-52 to 18.1 in 1955-56. The 
average could well go somewhat higher without endangering the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational program. The average instructional salary 
cost for producing a student-credit-hour dropped from $12.26 in 
1951-52 to $11.65 in 1955-56, despite an increase of 18.2 per cent in the 
average salary of faculty members. In the five‘years from 1951-52 to 
1956-57 the number of students enrolled in the state institutions of 
New Mexico increased 47.4 per cent, while the number of faculty 
. members increased only 13.6 during this period. These statistics indi- 
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cate that the institutions have done an excellent job of improving the 
utilization of faculty time and energy, but some further improvement 
would seem possible. The choice is whether to increase the ratio of 
students to faculty members and keep the quality of the faculty and 
their salaries high, or to maintain lower ratios of students to faculty 
and employ larger numbers of less well qualified instructors. ‘The former 
alternative seems clearly to be the wise policy. 

Basic to the future development of higher education in New Mexico 
is the question of the necessary supporting resources. Even with the 
best possible utilization of faculty manpower and with a much more 
intensive utilization of building space than has seemed possible in the 
past, the amounts of money that will be needed to support current 
operations and capital outlay in the New Mexico institutions of higher 
education during the next fifteen or twenty years are very large. During 
the past five or six years, annual expenditure per full-time-equivalent 
student for educational and general purposes has been held approxi- 
mately constant in New Mexico—from $830 to $840. It has been pos- 
sible to maintain this relatively constant expenditure per student, in 
the face of rising costs generally and improvement in faculty salaries, 
only through the introduction of many economies. This will not be 
possible in the future, and almost inevitably the expenditure per stu- 
dent will increase, if the quality of the programs is maintained at a 
satisfactory level. A higher expenditure per student served, multiplied 
by the three-fold or four-fold increase in numbers of students, produces 
a staggering figure of needed support for current operating budgets. 

Although the look ahead indicates that very great increases will be 
needed for the proper support of higher education in New Mexico in 
the future, it is comforting to note that such increases have occurred 
in the past. ‘The number of students attending college in New Mexico 
in 1955 was two and one-half times the number attending in 1939. The 
1955 Legislature appropriated six times as much money for the support 
of higher education as the 1939 Legislature appropriated. Is it too much 
to expect that the Legislatures in the 1960’s and 1970’s will find means 
to make similar increases in appropriations, so that the New Mexico 
institutions of higher education will continue to serve the people of the 

state with programs of good quality? . 
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